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IN this country and in England, the name of Oppian is seldom 
mentioned, and but very little; known ; yet be bias not been destitute 
of admirers, since first be recited his poems to a Roman audience, 
and won the approbation of the emperor, to wbom they were parti- 
cularly addressed. He has been quoted by the best writers of natural 
history, and justly praised for the elegance and truth of many of his 
descriptions. Among the Halieutie and Cynegetie poets, he 
deservedly holds the highest rank. His works may be considered 
as a valuable repository of the knowledge of the ancients on the 
subjects of hunting and fishing. I have, therefore, proposed to write 
an essay on the life and writings of this poet, hoping that such a 
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theme, not being foreign to the literary department of the Academy, 
will be received with their wonted candour and indulgence. Should 
it prove the means of making him more known to my countrymen, 
I shall be well compensated for my labour, and have the satisfac- 
tion of reflecting, that the gratitude due to his memory, for the 
pleasure which I have received from his writings, may thus be 
discharged. 

To two writers, one of them an anonymous grammarian, the 
other Constantinus Manasses, who lived at Constantinople in the 
twelfth century, we are chiefly indebted for the history of Oppian.* 
They have recorded few particulars* indeed, of his life, but these 
few are equally honourable to his character as a man, and success 
as a poet. He was born probably in the last year -f- of the reign 
of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, in Anazarba, a city of Cilicia. 
If he derived no honour from being the native of a country which 
had acquired and merited the double reproach of being greatly 
addicted to piracy and falsehood,^ he might enjoy the nobler 
praise of reflecting a lustre on the land of his birth by his 
genius and virtues. Democritus Was a glory to Thrace, and 
Ahacharsis to Scythia. But Cilicia was not, like those countries, un- 
known to the Muses, and a stranger to refinement. On the con- 
trary, it ranked high among the provinces of Asia Minor, that land 
of poets and philosophers, for the cultivation of the fine arts. 

* Vide Belin de Belli. Prolegomena in Opp. p. III. f Idem. 

% The alarming lengths to which the Cilicians had carried their piracies, in the time of 
Pompey the great, are well known to the classical reader. The other part of their character 
became proverbial, X«y«s a-«A*«f, pn g«3<ai 5 ctM&ivw rtsg KiXixa;. The t{<« xmrx* xxxunx enig- 
matically expressed the infamy attached to the names of the Cappadocians, Cretans and Cili- 
cians. " Augustinus, in grammaticis, indicat fuisse tortum in Corn. Syllam, Corn. Cinnam et 
Corn. Lentulum, Creditumque est in libris Sybillinis borum nomina tribus hisce Uteris fuisse 
designata." Ekasmi Adagia, p. £09. 



Tarsus, its capital, though less frequented by strangers than Athens 
and Alexandria, claimed a superiority over both those cities, and 
every other seat of learning, for successful application to the study 
of philosophy and the sciences. * It could boast of numerous distin- 
guished philosophers both of the Stoic and Academic sects, and also 
poets, among whom Diogenes and Dionysides are worthy of men- 
tion, the one for the inspired facility with which his verses flowed 
on any given subject — and the other as forming one of the stars 
which composed the poetic constellation of the Pleiades in the court 
of Ptolemy. It had also the honour of producing the apostle Paul ; 
Nestor the tutor of Marcellus, the son of Octavia ; -f — Athenodorus 
the eloquent and philosophic friend of Augustus; — and Hermo- 
genes the sophist, who wrote a treatise on rhetoric at the age of 
fifteen, J and acquired such reputation that M. A. Antoninus 
listened with pleasure to his discourses, and rewarded his genius 
with magnificent presents. That the other cities of the province 
were imbued .with the same taste for letters as the capital, would 
be no unreasonable supposition, though we had no direct proof of 
its reality ; for there is a contagion in literary improvement which 
is impatient to be diffused; and it seldom happens that one region 
is in a state of great mental activity without producing a corres- 
ponding action and meritorious emulation in others. Such was ac- 

* T»<r«irT» 2| r«(f t&ttSi atfywrtif oWreJa *ja; rip fiXo<ra<piscf, km m* *AAi)» lyxvx-Puov wxurta mu- 
<W» yiyMSV, tlc-B-' ujrtjSeoAovJiw, x.m A&jvasj, xju AAs|«ySgsi«v, xtu U rmx aXXcr TtTtt ivrxrot UTUt It 
*> c-%oX*t xcu $iccT£&xt Tat (piXtxrotpay, kui rat Aoyav yiytreurt Strabo. lib. xiv. 

^ Idem. 

% This Hermogenes was a striking proof of what has often been remarked of the preco- 
«ity of genius, that it outgrows its strength, and decays as rapidly as it flourishes. At the 
age of twenty-five his memory was gone, and though he lived till an advanced age he soon 
relapsed into second childhood and became the contempt of those to whom he had once been 
an object of envy or admiration. " Hermogenes in peuritia senex, in senectute puer." 



tually the case in Cilicia. From Mallos, a city of this province, 
had sprung Crates, the cotcmporary of Aristarchus, Like this 
critic he was a learned commentator on Homer, and was the first 
to introduce into Rome the study of grammar, when he appeared in 
that city as ambassador from Attalus the second, king of Per- 
gamus. The small town of Laertes gave birth to Diogenes the 
celebrated biographer. Soli or Pompeiopolis contends with Tarsus 
for the honor of Chrysippus and Aratus, the author of the " Phe- 
nomena.*' Anazarba could boast of Asclepiades and Dioscorides, 
the former distinguished as the author of several compositions, par- 
ticularly a treatise on rivers, * the latter by his kuowledge of medi- 
cine and botany. 

The geographical features of the country from which the first 
impressions are taken, have commonly a lasting influence on the 
poet's genius. They are sometimes its exciting cause, and the true 
source of its inspirations. The scenes which delighted in childhood 
store his mind with images, and become the original of his poetic 
descriptions. In this respect Oppiau was fortunate. Cilicia, in 
addition to the inspiring influences of an Asiatic climate, enjoyed 
many advantages favourable to the excitement and cultivation of 
poetic taste. One of its two divisions, known by the appellation of 
Trachaea, the rough and stony, was characterised by lofty and pre- 
cipitous mountains, adorned with romantic scenery, and abounding 
with the noblest quarry for the hunter. Its other division, the 
Campestrian, spread into extensive plains, whose fertility rendered it 
the most opulent of the Roman provinces. Its principal rivers were 
the Cydnus and Pyramus. The former flowed through Tarsus, 
and was remarkable for the crystalline purity of its waters, and the 
wooded magnificence of its banks. Its tempting beauty and cool- 

*nt£i 7ttTK-:u>. Vide Vosf. de Hist. Gneca. 



ness had nearly proved fatal to Alexander the Great. The Py- 
ramus which flowed past the city of Oppian, was of a more sublime 
description. As issuing; from the denies of Mount Taurus> it rushes 
through a rocky and tortuous channel to the sea, with a noise, says 
the scholiast who describes it, loud as thunder, it may have pre- 
sented to the poet a lively picture of the inundation which he de- 
picts so strongly, when speaking of the Orontes. Cilicia had, 
moreover, been the scene of many events so renowned both in 
teal and mythological history, that they could scarcely fail to 
excite the emotions of a young and susceptible mind. Some 
of its cities had suffered from the ravages of the Greeks, in 
their famous expedition to Troy ; and one of the female Cilician 
captives had given rise to the fatal contention on which the Iliad is 
founded. It had sent warriors to the siege of that city, and given 
Andromache a wife to Hector. One of its rocky passes had wit- 
nessed a mighty struggle between the armies of the East and West 
for the empire of the world. After the defeat of Crassus it beeame 
a frontier barrier of the Romans against the Parthian incursions. 
It may have derived some glory from being the province of the 
great master of Roman eloquence ; and if, agreeably to the observa- 
tion of Strabo, the names of places sacred to the Muses, are ample 
evidence that in such places poetry has been cultivated with success, 
Cilicia may claim no small share of poetical renown. It contained 
the* famous saffron-bearing mountain Corycus : and the more famous 
Corycian cave, a favourite haunt of the Nine. Mallos was built by 
Mopsus, the son of Apollo and the nymph Manto, daughter of the 
fHTophet Tlresias. Another prophet equally renowned, Galchas, 

K«X^«5 Qesogiiqt eiavoToXm b% ttgisos 

was said to have carried on a contest, in this country, with Mopsus, 
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for the palm of divination, or of power,* and to have died of cha- 
grin at being defeated. The city of Soli had the reputation of being 
built by the great legislator Solon. The son of Jupiter and Danae 
was the founder of Tarsus. The Muse's horse, Pegasus, had 
dropped one of his foot- wings on the spot where it stood. From this 
circumstance the city was said to derive its name; and in the 
days, of mythological belief, it might have been supposed to derive 
some portion of the Muses' inspiration. 

With these advantages of soil and climate, united to their histo- 
rical and fabulous associations, Oppian enjoyed the undivided affec- 
tion of a father capable of giving u proper direction to his pursuits. 
Agesilaus was a man of the highest rank among the citizens of 
Anazarba, devoted entirely to letters, and living more as a philo- 
sopher than a man of the world. In voluntary seclusion from the 
intrigues of courts and the bustle of the forum, he spent his days in 
the instruction of his son, and sought happiness where it has its only 
permanent residence, in the bosom of domestic affection. His plan 
of education was liberal and expanded. It embraced music, geo- 
metry, grammar, and the whole circle of the sciences. His wife 
Zenodote shared the duty and the pleasure of the task ; and subse- 
quent circumstances lead us to infer, that they found in their pupil 
all the docility and all the affection which can flatter the hopes and 
secure the love of a parent. 

While they were engaged in this delightful vocation, their 
country became the theatre of war. Severus was contending 
with Niger for universal sovereignty, and they were perhaps but 
little aware how much their future fortunes would be affected 

* Ten &-*»«t«» it tv Kst>.%*iToe mav&x leaqabihtatm, akMi Tl *«i 2»^a*Anf. Ot> fttvtf it mv srfgt 
TV fiatrtxtli sg<i> fUftvd-lvKum, aXXtt xcu tjjj «^»;. 

Strabo, lib. xiv. 
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by the result. A battle at the famous strait where Darius had 
been vanquished by Alexander, decided the contest. The for- 
tune of Severus prevailed, and Niger met an irretrievable defeat. 
Several of the provinces, by espousing the cause of the latter, 
had provoked the resentment of the conqueror. " His unfor- 
giving temper," to use the words of Gibbon, " stimulated by 
avarice, indulged a spirit of revenge where there was no room 
for apprehension. The most considerable of the provincials, who 
without any dislike to the fortunate candidate, had obeyed the 
governor under whose authority they were accidentally placed, 
were punished by death, exile, and especially by confiscation of 
their estates. Many cities of the east were stript of their an. 
cient honors, and obliged to pay into the treasury of Severus 
four times the amount of the sums contributed by them for the 
service of Niger." Among the suffering cities, it is probable, 
Anazarba was included, and Agesilaus might have incurred the 
usurper's resentment either by supineness in his cause, or by 
imputed attachment, to that of his rival. When the citizens of 
Anazarba waited on the victor to offer the usual congratula- 
tions, Agesilaus was not in the number. Hoping, perhaps, to 
escape notice, or deeming himself out of the reach of ma- 
lignant suspicion, he continued in the retirement of study, 
and lost the favourable opportunity of recommending himself to 
the imperial patronage. The jealous and tyrannical mind of 
Severus construed this neglect into a proof of intended disre- 
spect or avowed disaffection, and avenged it, by ordering him into 
immediate exile to Melita, an island in the Adriatic sea. 

Oppian, his son, and it may be presumed his wife, went the vo- 
luntary companions of his banishment. Happily they had resources 
in themselves against the malignity of their destiny, and proved 

VOL. XIII. C 
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experimentally the truth of Cicero's eulogy on the love of letters. 
Those studies which amused them in prosperity became the con- 
solation of their misfortune. A mind imbued with a taste for 
literature finds solace in its own contemplations, and learns, in 
the acquisition of mental treasures, to forget the evils and de- 
privations it has suffered from the world. If to this taste be 
joined a love of nature, it becomes still more independent. No- 
thing, indeed, can be better calculated than a fondness for na- 
tural history, to recreate the mind and body, and preserve both 
in a state of healthful activity. It presents an ever-varying and 
inexhaustible fund of pleasure; and, while it inspires the most 
sublime sentiments of the wisdom and benevolence of the Deity, 
teaches man to be resigned to his lot. Who has read the vo- 
lume of nature with success, and not become more virtuous and 
more happy? 

Prior to his exile, Oppian must have laid the foundation of 
his future fame. Though the Halieutics were first made public 
at Rome, it is likely that the Cynegetics first occupied his at- 
tention, and that, though he did not finish, he composed the 
greater part of them, while he had an opportunity, in Cilicia, of 
acquiring experimental knowledge of the subject. His situation 
now, in an island surrounded by all the finny tribes of the Adriatic, 
was peculiarly favourable to his icthyological studies. Here he 
might collect many facts both from the experience of the fisher- 
men of the island and his own. In the poetical colouring and 
arrangement of these facts he found an uncloying feast, and in- 
stead of blaming the cruelty of the emperor, bewailing his condi- 
tion with unmanly tears, or complaining of the injustice of fortune,* 

* Ovid seems to have found only an image of his misfortunes in those objects which would 
have diverted a mind devoted to the study of natural history ; 
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as Ovid had done in similar circumstances, he bore it with cheerful 
magnanimity as a philosopher. Not that he did not cherish 
an anxious wish of returning to his native country, that instinctive 
love of home which he has so beautifully described as adhering to 
the deer species, when taken from their native haunts. 

'E£o£a o aw roit $uXo» too tiofiov aptpctycvrcifyi 
H&aXiaf r iwa; ft\io» rt vavrcturt fjkihx^ov 
Ei it re (mv fgivrnart xeititravrtf fifOftittrrn 
Ayg£vr7igts uyouv ex uXXisg cttmxct yugHS* 
TtfAoSv & et> @ti<r<rr[<rtv eXev&egon ctv&i "Ktxotsv, 
Pwa xort yhvxegov hopov yjktfoev, h%t miiffxey, 
Outf erkq %e(yo$ rig ex ocKkobocxoiffiv cthuerSeu. 
Ovx, agct rot ftxvoiffi (pjXjj xurgri ptgwr&M' 
Kcu @u\im h xo^rot ris enffruxrat tp^ffi Stiguv. 

Kw. B. 1. 306. 

What wond'rous instinct bids the deer repair 
To well-known forests, and his wonted lair ? 
Should hunters snare him in their tortuous toil, 
And lead him captive to a foreign soil, 
How soon, when freed among its wilds to stray, 
Back to his lov'd retreats he speeds his way ! 

c2 

Estur ut occulta vitiata teredine navis, 

/Equoreos scopulos ut cavat unda salis, 
Sic mea perpetuos curarum pectora morsus, 

Fine quibus nullo conficiantur, habent. 

It must, however, be allowed that the cases are not exactly parallel. Oppian was young, 
and full of hope and expectation. Ovid was now advanced in years, he had experienced the 
pleasures of a court, and hope had ceased to flatter. 
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In the strange scene the exile loaths to roam, 
So dear his native haunts, so sweet is home ! 
For not to man is love of home confined ; 
It rules as strongly in the savage kind. 

Many great and learned men, when in exile or prison, have 
prepared their way to future fame and fortune, planned the enter- 
prize which led to victory, or pursued the meditations which ren- 
dered their names immortal. Had not Seneca and Boethius been 
banished, neither of them, especially the latter, had written on the 
consolations of philosophy. The loss of his Mantuan estate led 
Virgil to the Court of Augustus ; and poverty was the parent of 
those verses which secured to Horace the patronage of Maecenas. 
But Oppian had a higher and more amiable incentive to stimulate 
his muse, than the desire of riches, or the favour of courts. He 
wished to be the means of restoring his father to his native coun- 
try ; and as the genius of poets had been successfully employed 
before, even under greater difficulties, he did not despair of accom- 
plishing his wishes, by an exertion of poetic talent accompanied by 
some seasonable compliments to the imperial family. The cha- 
racters too, both of the emperor and his wife Julia Domna, may 
have flattered his hopes. Sever us, notwithstanding his cruelty and 
avarice, was a lover of learning, and exhibited striking proofs of his 
willingness to encourage its cultivators. He listened with pleasure 
to the discourses of Hermocrates, and honoured Arria, a lady of 
distinction, with his particular friendship, because she applied her- 
self to the study of philosophy and the reading of Plato. Accord- 
ing to Spartian, Aurelius Victor, and Eutropius, he had himself 
studied philosophy, and excelled in various branches of polite lite- 
rature. Though the declaration of Dion were true, that he evinced 
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more inclination than ability to learn the liberal arts, his own want 
of talents did not render him less an encourager of those who pos- 
sessed them. As to his wife Julia Domna, Gibbon says, that " she 
had applied herself to letters and philosophy with some success, and 
the most splendid reputation. She was the patroness of every art, and 
the friend of every man of genius." She sought by acts of liberality 
to mitigate the odium of dishonouring her husband's bed; and 
though abandoned to the indulgence of her licentious passions, she 
did not forget what she owed to her country and the advancement of 
learning. She procured the rights of Roman citizens for Emessa, 
the city of her birth. She induced Philostratus to undertake the life 
of Apollonius ; and by her continued generosity to the literati, se- 
cured the fame of which she was solicitous. 

Of such a woman, a young and accomplished poet might reason- 
ably expect the countenance. And if we take into the account that 
her sister Julia Maesa was married to Julius Avitus, a native of 
Apamea, a city familiar to Oppian, may it not be fairly con- 
jectured, especially as he had given proofs of his poetical talent 
prior to his exile, that his name was not unknown to the Roman 
court before tie appeared there in person, and that he had some 
reason for indulging the hope of being received and heard with 
candour and liberality ? 

That a taste for literature and the fine arts continued to be cul- 
tivated at Rome, and patronized by the reigning families long after 
the Augustan age, is evident to every reader of history. A taste 
for them became the fashion, and those who had it not, affected to 
have it. But the splendor of the age when Cicero spoke, and 
Virgil and Ovid sang, has atlracted most eyes so forcibly, that 
they have been dazzled by its brilliancy, almost into blindness to all 
succeeding excellence. The honor bestowed on the past, weakens 
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the attention due to the present. If the old poets, Ennius and 
Lucilius, in the days of Horace, were the great themes of panegyric, 
no wonder if, in after times, the writers of the Augustan age should 
be thought to have so concentrated in themselves all the rays of 
eloquence and poetry, as to leave nothing to their successors but 
darkness and despair. But, though it be granted that they far sur- 
passed their followers, it cannot be concluded that a taste for lite- 
rature was not more general in succeeding times, and that some real 
genius was not always starting up, among the tribes of sophists and 
poetasters, to vindicate the honor of true taste, and prevent a total 
declension into barbarism. 

Eloquence in Rome being so indispensible to success in civil, 
and frequently, in military employments, proved a very important 
part of education, and its culture necessarily involved that of other 
branches of literature. Hence it happened, for a long series of 
years, that the emperors themselves were often renowned, not only 
for their proficiency in oratory and poetry, but for their patronage 
of v men of letters, in which they seem to have made Augustus their 
model, and wisely considered it as a necessary part of the imperial 
character. Tiberius, that monster of debauchery, was fond of the 
liberal, arts, and , though he is perstringed by Juveual for the 
verbosity of his style, he was no mean orator in his vernacular 
tongue, which he spoke with great fluency. He also wrote lyric 
verses, and shewed his esteem for genius by erecting statues of the 
poets Euphorion, Rhianus, and Parthenius. Even the atrocious 
Caligula shewed himself willing to render a service to history, by 
allowing the books of Titus Labienus, Cremutius Cordus, and 
Cassius Scverus, which had been prohibited in the reign of .Tibe- 
rius, to be freely perused. The very vanity which led him to dis- 
play his eloquence in the senate, in behalf of friend or foe, as the 
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cause of either best suited the exhibition of his powers, and his in- 
stitution of the famous rhetorical competitions at Lyons, though 
followed by such ludicrous results, shew that the interests of litera- 
ture were not forgotten. He pleaded causes after he had obtained 
the honor of a triumph, and composed comedies in Greek which 
were extant in the time of Suetonius. His successor Claudian, ac- 
cording to Seneca, was an encourager of learning as well as a 
writer. He wrote two histories, one of the Tyrrhenians in twenty 
books, the other of the Carthaginians in eight ; and added three 
letters to the Roman alphabet, one of which is only conjectural, the 
other two, the ^Eolic digamma and the anti-sigma are well known. 
Though Nero thought it the acm6 of glory to be hailed as the best 
harper in the world, he did not disdain the praise of eloquence. 
While he was yet a youth he pleaded the causes of the Ilians, the 
Rhodians, and the people of Bononia, with such ability, that he 
gained their respective suits. His cruelty in putting Seneca and 
Lucan to death, is no proof of his hostility to philosophy and poetry. 
He might punish the indiscretion of an artist, without any wish to 
exterminate the art. Galba was well versed in the sciences, and 
had made civil law his particular study. Vespasian, the only one 
of all the emperors whose moral character, as Tacitus observes, 
was meliorated by the possession of power, promoted both the fine 
arts and the mechanical, more than any of his predecessors. He 
invited the most celebrated poets to Rome, and gave annual sala- 
ries, payable out of the public treasury, to the Greek and Latin 
professors of rhetoric. His son, the virtuous Titus, was both an 
orator and a poet, and could speak on any subject with fluency and 
learning, without premeditation. If Domitian did not feel, he 
pretended, a love for letters, and is said to have succeeded so well 
in composition, that he was the admiration both, of Pliny and Quin- 
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tilia.ti. The translation of Aratus which has reached our time, is, 
in the opinion of Vossius, undoubtedly the work of this emperor. 
His subsequent tyranny, indeed, frustrated the hopes which these 
promises gave, and his banishment of the philosophers merited the 
keen reprobation which it has received from the philosophic pen of 
Tacitus. A Nerva, who succeeded, was also a poet. His elegant 
verses had gained him the friendship of Nero, and the honor of 
having his statue erected in the palace of that tyrant. Though 
Trajan was prevented, by having spent his younger years in a 
camp, from obtaining the renown of a scholar, the encouragement 
which he gave to learning, appears in the great number of eminent 
writers who flourished in his reign, among whom the names of Ju- 
venal, Tacitus, and the younger Pliny, are the most distinguished. 
Adrian, at the age of fifteen, had made such proficiency in the 
study of Greek, that he was named the young Grecian. Gifted with 
a memory capacious and retentive almost beyond credibility, a me- 
mory which could repeat a whole volume after a single perusal, and 
name every soldier in the Roman army, he excelled at once in 
every branch of literature, science, and the fine arts. He united 
the lighter pursuits of painting and music to the study of physic, 
botany, and mineralogy ; the grammarian's accuracy to the orators 
vehemence, and the enthusiasm of the poet to the patience of 
the mathematician. He gave a welcome reception in his court 
to all who had signalized themselves in these pursuits ; and often 
found amusement in disputing with the philosophers, and challeng- 
ing the poets in extemporaneous verses, which he poured forth with 
the fluency of an improvisatore. He also wrote a Greek poem enti- 
tled the Alexandriad, and several other works both in prose and 
verse. Florus, Suetonius, and Arian the disciple of Epictetus, adorned 
his reign. Antoninus Pius was frugal of the treasury, and deemed it a 
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shame that the property of the public should be devoured by useless 
vermin : accordingly, he suppressed among other salaries which had 
been too lightly bestowed, that of Mesodemus, a lyric poet, who had 
obtained a pension from Adrian, for some elegiac lines on the death 
of his favourite Antinous. But he was, notwithstanding, a ge- 
nerous patron of learned men, particularly of those engaged in 
the education of youth, and gave them, through all the provinces, 
the most liberal support. The name of M. Aurelius speaks a vo- 
lume. At the age of twelve he ranked among the philosophers, 
wore their habit, and practised their austerities. In oratory, phi- 
losophy, and a knowledge of civil law, he had no equal. The 
encouragement which he gave to literature degenerated into 
indiscriminate liberality. For, though many deserving men en- 
joyed his bounty, others partook of it who had no recommendation 
but their beards. Celsus, Lucian, Apuleius, Polyaenus, Pausanias, 
probably Au. Gellius, and the two Sexti, the stoic and the empiric, 
were among the writers of this period. Even Commodus, the 
most execrable savage that ever disgraced a throne, was the patron 
of Julius Pollux, who had been one of his preceptors, and in- 
scribed to him the work entitled " Onomasticon." Mention has 
already been made of Severus.* 

From the cursory review which has thus been taken of the 
literary taste of the Roman emperors, from the time of Augustus 
to that of Severus, an interval of about two hundred years, of the 
encouragement which they gave to letters, and the number of emi- 
nent writers who lived during this period, it will appear, that lite- 
rature has no great reason to complain of its interests being ne- 
glected by those whose influence could promote them best; or 
that the great efforts of the Augustan age had exhausted the human 

VOL. XIII. D 

* For more on this subject see the Universal History, yo1». xiv. it. 
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mind, and left it effete.* The investigation might be followed to a 
much later period, with a similar result. But this may suffice to 
show that Oppian did not appear in a barbarous age, nor among 
a people unimbued with taste, or incapable of appreciating poetical 
excellence. 

No reason has been assigned for Oppian's selection of fishing, as 
a subject favourable to the design he had formed of recommending 
himself to the imperial family at Rome. It is not to be doubted, 
however, that it was congenial to his own taste, and that of the 
age. He gives it the epithet of " if «tumjv," beloved ; and his works 
contain abundant evidence that they could be composed by no one 
who was not passionately addicted to the pleasures which they de- 
scribe. The Romans were exceedingly fond of aquatic excur- 
sions, and the representation of naval engagements on their lakes. 
To these Lucretius alludes in the beginning of his second book ; 

Fervere quom videas classem, lateque vagari. 

Augustus dug a lake near the Tiber, and Domitian built a theatre, 
for these entertainments. But Claudius, to give them a higher zest, 
at the draining of the Fucine lake, had a real battle between two 
fleets, the one of Rhodes, the other of Sicily, each consisting of 
twelve vessels of three banks of oars, whose crews were composed of 
condemned malefactors, to the number of 19,000. The signal was 
given by a silver triton, raised by mechanism out of the lake. The 
conflict was bloody, and the majority of the combatants perished. — 
Caligula delighted to sail along the coast of Campania, in gallies 
of cedar magnificently appointed. Tigillinus gave a splendid feast 

• The French Encyclopedic, in the article Age, having spoken of Horace, Ovid, Cicero, 
4c. adds '• Fatigue 1 d'avoir donne le jour a tant d'hommes immortels, la nature se repose 
pendant plusieurs siecles !" This is in the true Gallic style. 
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to Nero on the lake Agrippa, in a large vessel towed by others of 
inferior size, embellished with ornaments of gold and ivory, The 
feast, to harmonize with the scene, consisted entirely of wild ani- 
mals. Fishing formed a part of these amusements ; and the empe- 
rors did not disdain to handle the implements of the art. Eutro- 
pius numbers it among Nero's luxurious vices, that he fished with 
golden nets, drawn by purple ropes.* A passage, near the 
commencement of the first Halieutic, shews that the family of 
Severus sometimes enjoyed this recreation. The imposition 
practised by Pythias, the goldsmith of Syracuse, on Canus, the 
Roman knight, as related in the third book of Cicero's Offices, 
shews how much a good fishing coast enhanced the value of a 
country residence, in the estimation of the Romaus. And the fourth 
satire of Horace's second book, if we had no other documents, would 
show how well they appreciated the various excellencies of fishes, 
as articles of luxury. Their fish-ponds were supported at immense 
expence, and sometimes sold for the most exorbitant sums. Nor 
were they contented with having one sense gratified at the cost of 
this part of the animal creation. They had certain fishes, parti- 
cularly the mullet, brought to table alive in vases, that they might 
feast their eyes with the change of colours exhibited in their 
dying agonies."!" 

Hunting was followed, as an amusement, less by the Romans, 
than the Greeks. It is classed by Sallust, in his philosophising 
mood, with agriculture, among servile employments. But he speaks 

d2 

* Retibus aureis piscaretur quae blateis funibus extrabebat, Eutrop. lib. vii. c. 14. 

■f Mullum expirantem versicolor! quadam et numerosa varietate spectari, proceres guise nar- 
rant, rubentium squamarum multiplici mutatione pallescentem, utique si vitro spectctur 
inclusus. C. Plin. Nat. Hist. Liber, ix. c. 17. 
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of it as a necessary means of subsistence, not as the recreation of 
the wealthy and powerful. With these it has ever been a favourite 
sport, and among the Romans, a high degree of eclat was attached 
to success in it, as we may infer from the artifice of Gargilius, (in 
Horace) who bought a boar, and had it carried on a mule through 
the forum, that he might enjoy the reputation of having killed it in 
the chace. 

Gargilius qui mane, plagas, venabula, servos, 
Differtum transire forum populumque jubebat, 
Unus ut e multis, populo spectante, referret 
Emptum mulus aprum. 

Independently then of their general interests, as embracing a know- 
ledge of animated nature, it maybe inferred that the subjects of fishing 
and hunting had peculiar attractions for a Roman ear. Taste, like 
dress and equipage, has its changes and revolutions, If georgics were 
a favourite topic, in the days of Virgil, field sports may not have been 
less so, in the daysof Oppian. Ovid,* if the disjointed fragment ascribed 
to him be his, had written on Halieutics ; and Gratius Falisois, his co- 
temporary, on hunting. The writings of Seneca, Pliny, and Athenaeus 
who devoted a considerable portion of his work to icthyology and 
the writers on that subject, had awakened public attention. Add 
to this that the games of the Circus,-f- and the frequent exhibition of 

* Ennius too, at a much earlier period, had written on fishes. See L. Apuleii Apologia. Q. 
Ennius HivretSiiructii quae versibus scripsit, innumerabilia piscium enumerat. 

f Every species of wild beast was exhibited at these games ; 

Quodcunque tremendum est 
Dentibus, aut insigne jubis, aut nobile cornu, 
Aut rigidum setis, capitur; decus orane timorque 
Sylvarum, non caute latent, non mole resistunt. 

CtAUDIAN. 
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wild beasts and birds collected from every region of the empire, ne- 
cessarily introduced some knowledge of natural history to the 
Romans, and rendered every thing connected with it interesting. 

The adaptation of such subjects as fishing and hunting to poetry, 
not being the business of the present inquiry, let it suffice to ob- 
serve that the success of Oppian justified his choice. The most 
unpromising subject, in the creative hands of a poet, assumes a 
character of which a dull imagination is unable to form any con- 
ception. He covers the naked rock with verdure, and renders the 
most sterile soil prolific. 

The Halieutics being completed, Oppian repaired to Rome, and, 
according to the custom of the age, announced their public recital, 
in the temple of Apollo. This was a mode of giving rapid publi- 
city to every new composition, and, under proper management, it 
might have been attended with the most beneficial results. But, as it 
afforded too much room for party spirit and intrigue, it may have 
sometimes tended to repress the spirit of true genius, by unmerited 
reprehension ; and to exalt the mediocrity which could condescend 
to bribe applause, into an elevation which nothing but solid learn- 
ing and the most brilliant talents could long support. Oppian, 
however, was fortunate in having a candid audience. Severus and 
his family honoured him with their presence, and the poet had 

Some were collected merely for curiosity, as Crocodiles, and various species of beasts and 
birds ; but the more ferocious kinds were for the combat.— See Kennet's Ants. 

J. Caesar opposed 20 elephants to 500 men on foot. Twenty more with turrets on theu 
backs, and 60 men to defend each turret, engaged with 500 foot and as many horse. Titus, 
at the dedication of the Colisseum gave 5000 wild beasts to be slain. (Eutrop.) M.Anto- 
ninus was said to have 100 lions in the exhibition of the games, after a victory. (Eutrop. 
lib. viii. e. 14.) 

Vitellius, at one supper, had 2000 fishes and 7000 birds. 
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taken the proper precaution, according to the precepts of the 
Rhetoricians, to secure their benevolent attention, by his compli- 
mentary exordium. The event exceeded his expectations. The 
emperor expressed such gratification, that he proposed to give him 
whatsoever remuneration he chose to ask. The object of Oppian 
was now attained, and he immediately asked the restoration of his 
father. The piety of the request was pleasing to the emperor; and 
he not only granted it, but ordered that he should receive a stater 
for each of his verses ; a gratuity equally honourable to the genero- 
sity of the prince, and the merits of the poet. 

The verses of Oppian, on account of their eminent success and 
splendid reward, received the epithet of golden ; as those of Py- 
thagoras had been honored by a similar title, for the superior praise 
of their excellent morality. According to Suidas, he was gifted with 
twenty thousand staters,* from which it is inferred that his verses 
must have amounted to the same number, though little more than 
a fourth part of them now remains. The Palatine manuscript of his 
anonymous biographer, as quoted by Belin de Belu, says that he 
was so enriched by the emperor's liberality, that he transcribed his 
poems in letters of gold. 

Thus did Oppian, in "the highly meritorious performance of a 
filial duty, find himself suddenly advanced to a high elevation of 
fame and fortune. He returned in triumph with his parents to 
Anazarba, honored as the best of poets, and most exemplary of 
sons. The indubitable proofs of genius which he had given, justify 

• A golden stater was equivalent to 16s. 4d. of our money. Two myriads, or 20,000 of 
them -would be above £16,000, a sum far exceeding what Octavia gave to Virgil. That 
Oppian should receive such an enormous sum is scarcely to be credited. It is not thus thai 
poets are remunerated. But it is by no means necessary to suppose that all his poems had a 
share in the munificence of the emperor. 
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the supposition, that, had he lived till his powers acquired full vigour 
and maturity, he might have contested the palm of superiority with 
the most renowned poets of antiquity. But he did not long sur- 
vive to enjoy his good fortune, or accomplish his poetical pro- 
jects. He died a victim to the plague, about the thirtieth year of 
his age, to the inexpressible regret of his parents and countrymen. 
The latter shewed their grief for his loss, and honor for his memory, 
by erecting his statue, and engraving on its base the following 
inscription : 

OIiniANOS Kktoz Si\ov atom, uXKa p>t (Miffi 
Bniwavog t%qgxaZe piroc, Kgvegog r Aiixg p>$ 
K«m not ovrtt xokrttryji ro» svtrnis wroipfirw 
E< h mhw fit %gow £«ov* (jbifmn Ql&otos ttivos 
Eiu<riv, oox «'» rig pot ww yegas sXXaj^s <purat. 

OPPIAN. 

On me the Muse had deathless fame bestowed, 
But Fate, too soon life's thread asunder tore ; 

Stern Pluto dragged me to his dark abode, 
While yet in youth I wooed the Muse's lore : 

My life, till age, had Fate malignant spared, 

No poet e'er had brighter glories shared. 



* c< 



£««» abest a Cod. Sylb. qui duos ultiraos versus sic legit.' 

Ei 3s irtXm ftt xi"" f'ft't" tyfhns *n»f uutrt* 
Ovk its ftti tif trtt KXltf lAAofcir «r X^"' **'»'■ 
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The muse of Oppian was employed on three subjects, fishing, 
hunting, and fowling. His poem on the first, consisting of five 
books, has come down to us entire. The last book of the Cyne- 
getics has been lost. The Hixeutics, containing two books, have 
been partially preserved in a Latin translation by Gesner,* in whose 
days the original was said to be kept in an Italian library. Other 
works have been attributed to Oppian, and we have his own words 
to show that he wrote dithyrambics. He also informs us that he 
intended to exercise his genius on a more exalted theme, of which 
he is thought to give a specimen in his description of the Orontes. 

Some writers seem to be of opinion that Oppian was a generic 
name of such poets as wrote on marine subjects,-^ and they endeavour 
to support it by etymology. Certain it is, that a poet of this name 
furnished Martial with the subject of a satiric epigram. Schneider, 
a learned German editor of Oppian, strenuously maintains, that 
the author of the Cynegetics, and the author of the Halieutics, 
were two different persons, the former a native of Apamea, a city 
of Syria, who lived in the reign of Severus and Caracalla, and 
wrote in a style altogether inelegant. The latter, he affirms, flou- 

* Ego nullum ex scriptoribus nondum publicatis hactenus consequutus, praeter Graecam 
paraphrasin in Oppiani Ixeutica, id est de aucupio libellos, quos quidem Latinos feci, et passim 
huic de avibus volumine inserui. Con. Gesner. 

f Thus we have " the Lake poets" of our own days. " Non omittendum hie videtur 
qualera norainis Grammatici seu Scholiasts: Oppiano attribuant, qua de re haec verba reperi 
in antiquo Cod. M. S. Frederici Sylburgii mei- Oirmxttt troftoXcyurai «*•» mtu m p\i*n %«< 

■m «A«f, i dwAoro-o, yiHTM Os-rucA*;, Km Tgawii vS r lt{ ir, xcu ts A In », Ojrrncuf, i rut S»A«<r«ms 

«-/{«t txiT»(«r. Sive igitur hinc nomen Oppiano impositum sit, sive aliunde, concinna est hac 
etymologia ; dummodo sciamus, hoc idem nomen aliis etiara ante hunc poetam fuisse, ut ex 
Martiali docebo." 

Esset, Castrice, cum mali coloris, 

Versus scribere coepit Oppianus. 

Lib. vii. 5. 
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rished in the reign of M. A. Antoninus, the philosopher; — that 
he was a citizen of Anazarba, the genuine Oppian, whose poem on 
fishing is as much distinguished by its Grecian purity and sweet- 
ness, as the other by its latinized Greek, and its frequent devia- 
tions from the authorized principles of composition. He endeavours 
to support the hypothesis by internal evidence, and the testimonies 
ofSuidas, Eusebius, Hieronymus, and Athenaeus; with what suc- 
cess remains to be considered. 

Belin de Belu, a Frenchman who published an excellent edition 
of the Cynegetics in 1 786, in his preface, has vigorously opposed 
the German editor ; yet Schneider, in a late edition of Oppian, has 
returned to the contest. According to the German, Suidas affirms 
that, in the reign of M. Antoninus, Oppian brought his talents into 
notice, " ingenium extulisse." But, replies Belu, this is saying 
more than the text of Suidas authorizes, though it were even 
granted that he means M. Antoninus, the philosopher, and not M, 
Antoninus, who was named Caracalla.* His words are, <ysyom$ txt 
Ma^xs kvvwm ficttriXsus, and they notify only the time of the poet's 
birth which might have taken place about the conclusion of the 
former emperor's reign. For from his death till that of Severus, 

VOL. XIII. E 

* Hallucinatio nata est ex' nomine Antonini ; non enim Antoninus philosophus est, cui 
dicata sunt Halieutica, sed Antoninus Caracalla, cui, vivo adhuc Severo patre, divinum illud 
epos Oppianus obtulit. Scaliger. 

With much reason is Gibbon surprised to find the Caracalla of Eoman history, in the 
Caracul of Macpherson's Ossian. " In the Caledonian war,'' says he, " the son of Sevtru . was 
known only by the appellation of Antoninus ; and it may seem strange, that the Highland !)ard 
should describe him by a nickname, invented four years afterwards, scarcely used by the 
Romans till after the death of that emperor, and seldom employed by the most ancient his- 
torians." 
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was an interval of little more than thirty years, about the same 
space of time that Oppian lived.* Now, since Oppian, im- 
mediately on obtaining his father's restoration, returned to Ana- 
zarba where he died; the time of his death seems, with much 
probabilty, to have happened soon after that of Severus, or in the 
first year of the reign of Caracalla, and consequently his birth may 
have taken place under Antoninus the philosopher. 

The testimony of Eusebius appears more pointed. His words 
are Ett< M.ugxx Avrmvu/a Ownuvog rriv AX;gur»*qv (rvveyguipccro. But all 
their force as an argument in favour of Schneider is lost, unless it 
be proved that they apply to the philosophic emperor, and not to 
Caracalla. Belu maintains, with Scaliger, that it is of the latter 
only they are to be understood. The work of Hieronymus in which 
Oppian is mentioned, being a translation from Eusebius, adds no- 
thing to the argument. 

The evidence of Athenaeus is considered by Schneider, as decisive 
in his favour. Athenaeus is generally supposed to have written in 
the time of Commodus, for he speaks of that emperor as his cotem- 
porary o ««&' fact?, and of having seen -him driving in a chariot 
armed with the club of Hercules. Again, he mentions Oppian as 
having lived a short time before him, rov oXtyu wgo y^m yzvo^ivovO x- 
muvov KiXixu. Hence the inference that our poet must have flou- 
rished before the reign of Caracalla or Severus. Belu replies 
that the phrase, xa^' ^aj, cannot apply to a cotemporary, but io 
a person defunct; and that Commodus must have been dead when 
it was written. The passage oXiyu -xgo qpm, he thinks, is an 

* Belu's chronology does not correspond with Gibbon's and Wotton's. According to him 
M. A. Antoninus died A. D. 182, and Caracalla began to reign A. D. 212 ; whereas it is more 
accurately ascertained that the former event took place March 17, A. D 180, and that Severus 
died February 4, 21 1. 
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interpolation of the writer who abridged the two first books of 
the Deipnosophists of Athenaeus, as Justin abridged the history 
of Trogus Pompeius. But what necessity for this supposition ? 
Athenaeus might have seen Commodus, as he declared he did, 
and lived till the reign of Caracalla, and after the death of Oppian* 
In this there is nothing at all inconsistent or improbable. Though 
he is supposed by Suidas lo have flourished in the time of M. Aure- 
lius, the very passage under consideration, proves that he also 
flourished under Commodus, and Vossius adds, Pcrtinax and 
Severus. A work of such various and extensive erudition as the 
Deipnosophists, and it is only one of his works, may well be 
allowed to require and occupy the labours of a long life.* 

The hypothesis of Schneider is not supported by the testimony 
of any ancient writer, nor do any of the biographers of Oppian 
appear to suspect the two poems commonly ascribed to him, to 
be the composition of different pens. Eusebius speaks of only one 
Oppian, a Cilician ; Sozomen of one who was rewarded by Severus ; 
and Manasses» with the anonymous biographer, of one who wrote 
on fishing and hunting. Schneider, notwithstanding, thinks he 
has found internal evidence sufficient to prove that the author of 
the Cynegetics was not of Anazarba, but Apamea. Unfortunately 
for his cause, the principal passage on which he rests is acknow- 
ledged to be corrupt. It occurs in the second book of the Cyne- 
getics, where the poet is speaking of Ihe Orontes, and the inundation 
of the Apamean plains. 

e 2 

• Athenaeus himself shews, beyond all question, that he long survived the reign of Caracalla j 
and, therefore, might well speak of Oppian, as having lived some time before him. In the 
XV book, 23d c. of the Deipnosophistis, lie mentions the death of Ulpian, the friend and mi- 
nister of Alexander Severus ; an event which did not happen till A. D. 228 — sixteen or seven- 
teen years after Oppian's death. 

Vid. Animad. in Athenaeum. Tom. prim. Argentorati, 1801. 
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Avt6$ d' sv fietrotrdifft trcttyifyov irsfooitri* 
Aim ae%oft£i>og, jcui rstfctog eyyv; odevm 
X.eg<rov op,* kui v^trov, i^v koXiv, vhctrt ^tvu». 

He considers this text as erroneous, because it consists of parti- 
ciples without a verb,* and to rectify it, changes ^tvm, in the last 
line, into y<ivu.\ Belu agrees that the reading is wrong, but says, 
the error lies in the pronoun e^jjc which should be the verb eGn. 
This, he maintains, was the original text ; but the £ in old manu- 
scripts, particularly those of the twelfth century, having a resem- 
blance to tiy the carelessness of gome transcriber wrote it in that 
form ; and the » being afterwards added, to suit the concord, gave 
a new country to the poet of Anazarba. 

Another passage quoted by Schneider to assist his argument, is 
from the second book, where the poet having spoken of the temple 
of Memnon in the vicinity of Apamea, says, 

'AxXa ret p,iv, Ka.ro. KOCf&ov, aturaptv tvgecc xctXKt] 

Here, says the critic, is the writer's own confession that Apamea 
is his country. Belu to remove the difficulty, instead of ri^en^t 
reads upre^j, and supposes the poet to be addressing Julia and 
her son Antoninus Bassianus ; to which Schneider objects, because 
the poem commences with an address to Antoninus alone. But 
not to give so much importance to a single word, surely a 
poet might be allowed, without any great violation of propriety, 

* " Judican* ot quidem recte, locutionem, quae sohs constat participiis, subsisterc not) posse" 
BeJu-Prologotiierm p. xv. 
f Schneider hobfaitht-r judiciously rectified the passage, by changing ur<tiyi£»t into wr«»yi£w. 
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to call that country his own which lies contiguous to the land which 
is so in reality, especially when he is a great distance from both* 
If a native of Middlesex, when removed to some remote climate, 
chanced to speak of the romantic beauties of Cumberland or 
Wales, and in the warmth of poetical inspiration, called it his own 
country, must a critic infer that he was a native of either of these 
regions? As distance diminishes the appearance of the shores we 
leave, it seems to increase the comprehension of the patriotic senti- 
ment ; and it is not the individual spot where we first drew breath, 
but the province, the island, or the whole kingdom, that is embraced 
in the endearing appellation of country.* 

The Halieutics contain, in themselves, abundant proof that 
their author solicited the regard of two imperial patrons. Were 
it clearly ascertained what two were meant, the question would be 
decided. All the poet's biographers, with the exception of Schnei- 
der, suppose he intends Severus and Antoninus, i. e. Caracalla. 
The latter was proclaimed by the army, after the reduction of 
Ctesiphon, partner in the empire with his father, and accordingly 
the poet writes, 

E£ « fMt xgeuwfft, (t.tytti Sgotot tftCtCeutrtt 

Lib. ii. v. 682. 
And again, 

lot rt, (Mutotg, kcu iroudi /*iyat>£« irata Stig >j;. 

Lib. i. v. 66. 

* Since this passage was written, I have found that Bodinus, who published an edition 
of Oppian, Lutetiae, 1 555, entertained a similar sentiment. " Quia Ciliciae proxima est Syria, 
utramque patriam appellat." 
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But, says Schneider, these lines are addressed to M. Aurelius 
and his son Commodus. In confirmation of his opinion, he quotes 
the following lines, and it must be acknowledged, they favour his 
opinion more than any other of his arguments : 

i\XXa trtrpoix xugritrrt KoXitnniftov @cwi\ewr, 
Aorof r' Atrwvm xou vitos tiya^tov xqg, 
Ttgotygong uffmoirs. 

Lib. iv. v. 4. 

This is a serious difficulty. The only solution I can offer, without 
concurring with Schneider, is the following, and the learned reader 
may judge of its validity. Caracalla had a son by his 
wife Plautina. Both the mother and her child became 
objects of the tyrant's hatred and persecution. But, notwith- 
standing, might not the poet have intended a compliment to 
the father, in thus invoking the patronage of his son, though an 
infant, who might be regarded as successor, or heir apparent, to 
the empire ? 

As to any argument founded on the style of the two poems, I 
think it decidedly against the hypothesis of Schneider. The style 
of each contains as strong evidence as the most incredulous critic 
can require, that one pen was the writer of both : for in both do 
we not only meet the same images and sentiments, clothed in 
nearly the same expressions, but the same train of thought and 
mode of illustration ? These resemblances are not casual, nor like 
the imitations of one poet from another ; but they exhibit the 
same disposition and complexion of thought diffused through dif- 
ferent topics, in such a manner as evinces them to be emanations 
of an individual mind. Each discovers that the author of the one 
possessed a familiar knowledge of the subject of the other. The 
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habits of beasts and fishes are compared in each, and introduced for 
the sake of mutual illustration. Thus, in the first Ualieutic, a ship 
arrested in the middle of her course, by the adhesion of the Remora, 
or sucking fish, is assimilated to a wild beast suddenly struck by 
the shaft of the hunter. The habits of the bear, in the third 
Cynegetic, resemble those of the Polypus. The one retires in the 
wintry season, to the shelter of his cavern ; the other to his habi- 
tation in the deep : the one finds sustenance in licking his paws, 
the other in the corrosion of its cirri. The same fondness for his 
native haunts which we have already seen ascribed to the deer, in 
the second book of the Cynegetics, is ascribed to the lobster in the 
first of the Halieutics : and each description is accompanied with 
similar reflections couched in almost the same language. 

Atrrccxog ccv irtgt if} rt xcu x <pa.TQ\i otov egw* 
Omuris ScbKcLpris xsvSet (pgzffiv, s^s wot uvrrjs 
h.uirt& \xu\>> uXX' u (iuv avayxatfi rtg sgw<rag 
TjjXs (psgav sregua vaXiv irorovde fAS&uri, 
Avrctg oy 1 X perot $t)go» sn* ooo-Ttitre %ugettigtii> 

Ovi' ersgris mrgtig eviGuXXsrai, aXha bwxtt 
K«* iofjuov, ov xourtki'iwt, xai >j£ha xcu vopo* aX^g 
Ksw??> h fiiv i<ps§Qe, xeci hx rixfiygt %u\oc<r<ruy> 
Trig (juv awgf a<iw<rai> aXm'Koot ctygsvrtigig. 
Clg ugcc xcti irhmoisw log hofjuog r)h %cc\et<r<rcc 
Hotrgwtj, xui yjtgog i$e<rriog, «k& eyevovro, 
jiruget en xgu.hr) y\vxtgo» yavog, «5' af« psmg 
Hcirgig itptiftegioitri vskst yXvxegarccrov kXkm' 
Ov$' uXtyuvoregov xott Kvntgor, og xe* wctyxt) 
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<S?o%mohiv vargris rtkurti piov uXyimvrx, 
"Envoi tv aXXoJ«TO<«y cmj*Hji £vyo» (Kxcot. 

Hali. 4. 1. 263. 

So dear th% lobster loves his native home, 
Nought e'er can lure him from its bounds to roam ; 
But if transported, by some stern decree, 
To distant shores, then left to wander free, 
Around no foreign rock his arms he flings ; 
To no new chamber in the deep he clings ; 
But back, with eager speed, his path explores 
To his loved grottoes, and his well-known shores ;* 
Nor dreads his wonted pasture to regain, 
Tho' banished thence by hunters of the main. 
Dear to the finny tribes their native waves, 
Their sands paternal, and their coral caves ; — 
Each haunt sweet rapture on their hearts distils : 
Not man alone the patriot passion thrills ; 
These feel it too, and well with him they know 
That angry fate inflicts no direr woe 
Than durance sad, beneath her ruthless stroke, 
In hopeless exile, and a shameful yoke. 

• These lines, and still more those on the deer, page 1 1, remind us of our -own pathetic 
Goldsmith's verses on a similar topic : 

And as a hare whom hounds and horns pursue, 
Pants to the place from whence at first she flew, 
I still had hopes, my long vexations past, 
Here to return, and die at home at last. 
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To point out other similitudes equally striking would be more 
tedious than difficult. There is not only a general resemblance in 
the style of ttfe two poems, but the same peculiarities, and whole 
lines exactly the same occur in both. As to the charge of barba- 
rism, and violation of the rules of syntax, brought by Schneider 
against the Cynegetics, it is not well supported. Belu shows that 
the passages selected to justify the charge are sanctioned by the ex- 
ample of the best Greek writers ; and that the anomalies imputed 
to Oppian might, with equal reason, be imputed to Homer, Pindar, 
Lucian, and others. He is accused, for instance, of making a mas- 
culine singular agree with a verb plural, though the highest classi- 
cal examples authorize the practice, when the noun is a collective, 
or when it indicates a genus and not an individual. Because a 
word, or a phrase, an ingenious metaphor, or callida junctura, hap- 
pens to be rare, or to be found only in one author, it does not fol- 
low that it must be a barbarism. Such a canon would be fatal to 
the spirit of a writer, oblige him to follow, with servile steps, the 
tracks of his predecessors, debar him from every " brave disorder," 
and crush every attempt at originality.* 

VOL. XIII. F 

* Schneider condemns the following postage a* barharout i 

but says not wherefore. It is justified by the example of the versus attributed to Orpheus ; 

and it will, no doubt, strike the reader of tonic" as tru'y poetical. The eag'f rushing impetu- 
oudtj on the ethereal concave*, and the thunder roaring in the concaves of ether, are sublime 
images. The former reminds us of Gray's eagle — 
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Whatever merit Schneider may possess as the editor of a Greek 
work, his observations on the style of the Cynegetics, lay him 
under the imputation of deficiency in those qualities of taste which 
have the keenest perception and highest relish of the beauties of 
classical composition. The erudition of Bentley, though so suc- 
cessfully employed in rectifying or altering the text of Horace, and 
other classical writers, by no means qualified him for being an 
useful editor of Milton. The province of a verbal corrector, and 
that of a liberal and enlightened critic, are very distinct ; and 
though I am not prepared to maintain that the very requisites of 
the one tend to disqualify for the other, it will scarcely be denied 
that minute and laborious attention to words, is often fatal to the 
spirit of liberal criticism ; and that a false quantity, or erroneous 
punctuation, may be detected by the pedant who shall suffer 
beauties of the very highest order to escape unnoticed. There 
are critics, indeed, who enjoy the happy talent of uniting a strict 
observance of all the niceties of style, to the feeling and cpmpre- 
hension with which the works under their judgment were composed ; 
who read with the same spirit as the author wrote, and who, from 
stooping to the correction of a point or accent, rise and accompany 
the philosopher and poet, in researches the most profound, and 
in flights the most elevated. But, among those who assume the 
office of criticising, how few shall we find of this description ? 

Though it is to be regretted that the history of Oppian is not 
more circumstantial, we may learn from what has been preserved 



Sailing with supreme dominion, 
Through the aEure depths of air : 



The latter of Milton s thunders when they 

" Bellow'd through the vast and boundless deep." 
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of it, that he was endowed with some of the most amiable virtues, 
particularly filial piety, which forms a most beautiful and inter- 
esting trait in his character. He was also sincerely attached to 
the land of his birth, as is demonstrated by some passages in his 
poems, as well as by the circumstance >of his having left all the 
attractions of the Roman court to return to his native city, where 
he died. If an author's works may be considered as a fair reflec- 
tion of his mind, we may contemplate Oppian in this mirror, with 
improvement and delight. Though not blessed with a belief or 
knowledge of revelation, he was a firm believer in the equity, 
wisdom, and goodness of Providence ; as what honest and en- 
lightened lover of nature is not ? " His admirable lessons of 
morality on all occasions," says Kennet, " especially that most wise 
and elegant reflection at the beginning of the second book of the: 
Halieutics, on the weakness of mankind in the smallest matters, 
without the influence and assistance of heaven, show him to have 
been one of the most rational and best principled of heathens ; 
and that his works are able to teach us nobler secrets, than the 
mysteries of hunting and fishing." He evinces great tenderness of 
disposition, with just detestation of cruelty ; and paints the influence 
of naturaV affection in colours inimitably beautiful. He has 
been praised for his love of truth, for his exposure of certain vulgar 
errors, and for a virtue seldom found in a heathen writer, — modesty ; 
as, when he speaks of a certain fish, with whose trivial name he 
would not pollute his page, he describes it by a circumlocution. I 
could wish there had been more room for this part of his eulogy. 
Regard for the moral virtues is the first and highest praise of every 
writer. But the genius which is employed in embellishing vice, and 

f2 
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rendering corruption palatable, is deserving the reprobation of every 
lover of mankind. 

Oblivion whelm the amatory lay 
In whose inebriate, deep-drugged current, rolls 
The soft pollution that corrodes the heart, 
And saps its virtue ! aye, tho' sweet it How, 
Moore sweet than ever flowed from Lesbian lyre, 
Yet let it perish ! ne'er may ivy wreath, 
Nor deathless laurel clasp the poet's brow, 
Whose lyre corruption strings. 

The works of Oppian are valuable to the naturalist, on account 
•of their correct and beautiful descriptions of animals, and the view 
which they exhibit of the state of natural history at the period when 
they were written. If he has recorded many fables, he only availed 
himself of the poet's privilege. Some of these fables might have 
been received as true ; others are such palpable inventions that they 
could not even be intended to misinform or deceive. Such are the 
stories of the boy and the dolphin ; of the transformation of the 
nurses of Bacchus into lynxes ; of Phineus becoming a mole, Myrrha 
a tree, and Mentha a plant ; of the preservation of Arion ; of Per- 
seus and the Chimaera ; of Progne and Philomela. These are the 
speciosa miracula of the Cynegetics and Halieutics. 

The style of Oppian is perspicuous and florid ; the versification 
flowing and harmonious. Sometimes he borders on affectation, and 
indulges a fondness for Ovidian graces. In describing a fish, as 
the fisherman draws it out of the sea, he calls it the " marine 
dancer." 
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Cyn. A. 61. 

His metaphors are often daring, his apostrophes sublime, and his 
similies, not unfrequently, lengthened into minor episodes. These 
abound in his poems, and, like Homer's, are always instructive 
and amusing. He sometimes indulges an Asiatic style of hyperbole. 
He compares dogs, for instance, to the ridges of towering hills, and 
the elephant to the immense summit of a mountain, or to a weighty 
cloud bringing tempest to timid mortals. 

Q>xirig xiv tim EAe0«er«, 
H xogvtytir ogto; &uiu#eigiro)i, sj vityog aim, 
TLiifMt <pzgof hiXouri figorav, vsi %tgffov ofovsit' 

Yet this is not more hyperbolical than Homer's comparison of Hec- 
tor to a " moving mountain topt with snow/' 

ofjti w<p6evri soixug. 

Or of a wild boar to a wooded promontory, 

&>i§i ye a-irofaya «AAa g?t» vM**ti. 

A very marked characteristic of his style is a profusion of epithets. 
Having described the horse, he says, 

Toiog [Mi fietwoi xgccrsgw Stigtiov Suva, 

®v[Aa.iwv, ffvvmQ'hoSi ugn'ios, oGgipwg imrof 

The Syrian bulls are, 
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Aidmest xgctvtgoi, fiiyaXr^eg, evgvptr •amoi, 
AygaoXoi, <r0tmgoh xt^suXxesg, aygiodvfMi, 
Mvxnrai, @\oave<>h fyi*.i)fM»es> svg&ymioc 



The arrows of love, 



Toixg, aygit dutftov, tfcug vtugosiirus oitrrvs, 
Usvxsduvsg, fjt,ctXsg8$> <p&t<ri<p§ofct$> OHrrgtievrufy 
Tqxtdovct vrmovTUf, avoO&sug, oitri xai uvrse 
®>i(>ct( uv6*ron}<rct{ vs afyxronri flrodviov; 



The ape tribes, 



AGXti%go», ffrvye§o», dv<rd$gxtTov> atohoGv'hM 

The cetaceous tribes 

K>jr«a &' o€gifwyvt%i T^Kt^m, Swu^ara worm 
A\x*i a(/Mi{iux.xeru fieSg&ora, Seipa fjt,e» offfois, 
T&mitttv am $ tihoy xixogv&piva "kvffiry. 

In this fondness for epithets he has imitated Homer* who frequently 
crowds his line with them ; for example, 

Bgfou, fieya, ffr&ugov, xtxofvSpmv. 
■A^sj, AgtSiftgorokoiye, (juctitpove, rwfctfftvKiirtt.. 
These specimens may give a tolerably correct idea of one of the 
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most marked features of Oppian's style. His sentiments and moral 
reflections are well-timed and judicious. No poet has treated with 
more effect of the loves and antipathies of the brute tribes, of jea- 
lousy and love, the pains of parturition, the rage of famine, the ad- 
mirable powers of the human mind, and the mutual affection of 
parents and their offspring, both in the human and irrational crea- 
tion. His account of the love of the wild goat for her kids con- 
tains a noble specimen of his powers in the pathetic. In description, 
the great province of the poet, he is exceedingly animated. He 
draws with a pencil so bold and discriminating, and with a colour- 
ing so vivid, as to place the object before the eyes of the spectator 
trgo 6ft>fMtrw mai to wgaypa ;* and, at the same time with an accu- 
racy which the best naturalists might be proud to imitate. What 
ichthyologist has not admired and quoted his beautiful account of 
the Nautilus ? The noise and rage of his bull-fight, which shrinks 
not from a comparison with Virgil's, are nobly enhanced by the 
original simile of two war-ships engaging in battle. The attack on 
the stag by an army of serpents, and the efforts of the animal to 
extricate himself from their folds, are fearfully descriptive. The 
influence of spring on the animal creation would be worthy of 
Lucretius, nor is there in the whole range of Greek poetry a more 
spirited apostrophe than that to love. 

Though Oppian sought and found untasted springs, he did not 
disdain to quaff of the fountains which had been discovered by his 
predecessors ; yet he is no servile imitator. Possessed of powers 
to shine as an original, he reads nature for himself, not only with 
the eye of a poet, but the discriminating judgment of a naturalist. 
Homer, in his comparison of the cranes bringing war and death on 

* Vide " Rittershusii de Vita Oppiani." 
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the pygmies, marks only the clamour* with which they urge their 
flight. Oppian describes them as darkening the air with their 
broad and continuous files. 



Hvre vug xXayytj ytpamv tsiku uguvtfoi zsgo 
Ait em tsv yii^ma, <pvyov t xou a&e<r<p«roi/ opQgov 
KXayyy rutye zterovrcti ex axectvoio gouw, 
Apdgatri wvyfJt>uioi(ri Qovov, xui xypa, (pepntrxr 
Htgicct 8" ago, ruiyt xuxqv tgiia ngotytgovTCU. 

II. B. 

Ct( &' or* air' afotovm re xai aiyvrroto gouar 
YypMrsTtis ytgamv XOP02 sgyjtTttt qegotyuwt 
ArXai/rog vi<po&vrx iroiyov, xou %upM <puyu<rcu, 
Hvypuian r o"Kiyobgavaav afiivwa ymS^a. 
I\y« 3' ag iTTetfMvijfff xtt.ru 2TIXA2 tug tt; t<rft,oi 
U$goc rt trxtUKcri, xat AAATTON OrMON e%*<rL 

Opp. Al. A. 

As when from ./Ethiop, or Egyptian springs, 

The craneb' shrill chorus spread their soaring wings ; 

What time the feeble pigmy race they fly, 

The snows of Atlas, and the wintry sky : — 

In files unbroken moves the long array, 

Their shade deep-darkening all th' ethereal way. 

• Pope »ay» " with nciee and order, war and death they bring." But no order h men- 
tioned in the otijjra', nor shou'd it in the translation; for Homer's object is to contrast the 
disordeily approach of the Trojans to the well-dieciphned march of the Greeks. 
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Virgil has imitated Homer with far inferior success : 

Quales sub nubibus atris, 
Strymoniae dant signa grues, atque asthera tranant 
Cum sonitu, fugiuntque notos, clamore secundo. 

Lucan shews more observation than Virgil ; but, I apprehend, 
a naturalist would not have admitted chance as the disposer of the 
orderly arrangement of the cranes in their flight. 

Strymona sic gelidum, bruma pellente, relinquunt, 
Poturaj te, Nile, grues, primoque volatu 
Effingunt varias, casu monstrante, figuras. 
Mox ubi percussit tensas Notus altior alas, 
Confusos temere immixt® glomerantur in orbes, 
Et turbata perit dispersis litera pennis. 

Lucan. lib. v. 711. 

The bird hastening with food to her young, and the joy which 
they express at her appearance, are beautifully described in the 
following lines of Oppian : 

fij 3' oiror ccrrrivto'a't Qzga fiocrw a^raXtyfinn 
MqTfig ziccgtvri £e<pugjf zrguruyytXos ogvif 
O/o' otrcckov rgv£pvn$ eTiSgwrxva-i xaXej? 
Trfcoffvm tstgi f/,)]rgi, xat ifiiipoi/ng sha^rn 
Xj/Xoj uvaTrvtra-sa-iv' a-nrav &' sti d/upa XiXqxit 
Avogog \utoboKOio Xiya xXafytri i>so<r<roi$, 
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As when the bird that heralds rosy spring, 
Flies to her nest on fond maternal wing : 
At her known voice, the tender callow brood 
Leap with delight, and ask th' expected food ; 
With opening bills around her fondly crowd, 
And tell their joy in chirrups clear and loud, 
Till all the hospitable dome around 
That shields their nest, re-echoes to the sound. 

Nor is her grief for the loss of her unfledged progeny, when de- 
voured by a serpent, less faithfully painted. He had a passage of 
Homer in view, hut he has improved on his original. 

Cls i' over »gtaXi%<Meri yjtkiiotri vtitnttyjuvi 

K«< tsj pev xursirsQve xai serrowiv evfov odovrm, 

Aatyict rtrgayvia, tpovu yoor aXX' ore ireiiias 
A3-g>?<rjj (pSifitvxf, »$' gxsri <pv%iv oXe&gs 
Aifyrcu, aXX' avrtirriv virai yiwiffffiv dgaxonos 
E/X«t«<, ftarQ' ognv eXj ireudoxrovog arjj. 

Hal. E. 1. 579. 

Thus when a serpent creeps, with hunger stung, 
Where hangs the swallow's nest of twittering young ; 
As down his cruel jaws he draws the prize, 
The wretched dam around him screaming flies, 
Their fate bewailing, 'till her helpless brood 
1 lave all become th' insatiate monster's food : 
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Then, pierced with anguish, and with deep despair, 
And deeming life no longer worth her care, 
Seeks his fell jaws, and lets the fete that 6lew 
The hapless offspring, slay the parent too. 

The description of the war-horse is very noble. The poet is sup- 
posed to have imitated Job, but I see no such resemblance as will 
justify the supposition. No heathen poet has equalled the sublimity 
of Job. The '•' neck clothed in thunder" is an image of unri- 
valled grandeur. n»3n TWV$ ttr»afcnn This is but feebly ren- 
dered by the Septuagint $niu<ru( r%%ytfhu nvrs QoGov. Our transla- 
tion is much superior, since it preserves the image and the spirit 
of the original. 

If the testimony of critics be deemed necessary for the confirma- 
tion of the opinions expressed in this essay, of Oppian's merits as 
a poet, it may be had in abundance. Almost every distinguished 
critic and naturalist, since the publication of his poems, have been 
among his admirers. The scholiasts of Homer, Theocritus, Nican- 
der, and Lycophron, speak of him with esteem. Tzetzes para- 
phrased his Halieutics in Greek, and Laurent ins Lippus an Ita- 
lian, translated them into Latin. An elegant translation into Latin 
hexameters was made by David Peifer, an illustrious Saxon, in the 
sixteenth century, and lately published by Schneider. Erasmus, 
Barthius, Melancthon, Faber, and Sir Thomas Brown, with Ges- 
ner and Aldrovandus, have given him their meed of praise. But no 
one of all his eulogists is more warm in his panegyric than J. C. 
Scaliger. Language seems feeble in expressing his enthusiastic 
admiration of a poet whom, of all the Greek writers, he considers 
as the only one worthy to be placed by the side of Virgil. 

g2 
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It is not, however, to be concealed that all critics are not equally 
favourable. Rapin terms him dry. " Nicander est dur, Oppian 
est sec." Little credit can be attached to such sweeping criticism. 
It is scarcely to be imagined that the taste which has a true relish 
for the didactic style of the Georgics, could coincide in the senti- 
ments of the French critic. The curse of Tantalus must have been 
upon him, when he pronounced Oppian dry. 

The learned Gilbert Wakefield, in a letter to Fox, says of Op- 
pian, that " he is very puerile, and writes in a false style; but his 
descriptions are entertaining and exact. He alone, of all the an- 
tients, delineates the cameleopard very accurately, aud from na- 
ture. He will recompense the trouble of perusal." Something 
warmer might have been expected from the admirer and editor of 
Lucretius. If it be conceded that there are instances of false taste 
in Oppian, they are comparatively few ; not so many, perhaps, 
in proportion to the number of his lines, as may be found in 
Ovid, whom Wakefield considered as " the first poet of all antiquity." 
The great abhorrence felt by the critic for field sports, may have 
given an unfavourable bias to his judgment of the author of the 
Cynegetics. 

To the mere English reader the works of Oppian have been made 
known, but very partially and imperfectly, by a translation of the Ha- 
lieutics, edited at Oxford in 1722. The two first books were trans- 
lated by Mr. Diaper, and the remaining three by Mr. Jones. The 
latter speaks with the zeal of friendship of Mr. Diaper's translation, 
and though he allows that he has somewhat paraphrased the author, 
believes " that he has no where deviated from his sense and intention." 
The great faulk of the translation is undoubtedly its verbiage, under 
which the beauty and spirit of the original are buried. In one passage 
twelve lines are employed to render three of the original ; and 
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in another, no fewer than thirty to represent nine. But this is not 
to translate. Though a single grace or illustration may be ad- 
mitted by a translator, provided it be done rarely, and in the 
true spirit of the original, such licentiousness should never be to- 
lerated. It turns beauty into deformity, and sinks the sublime to 
the bathos. 

Erratum, page 24, note, 3d line,— -for volumlhe, Sic, read volumini integros. 



